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The Trend of Net Immigration 


In the past the wage rates of American wage workers 
and their opportunity to work have been affected to a 
considerable degree by the competition of immigrant 
laborers. Just how much wage rates and the opportunity 
to work have been thus affected no one can say, because 
the results are hardly susceptible of measurement. How- 
ever, it is obvious that the competition of immigrants who 
have had standards of living lower than those of the 
native workers and who have been willing to work for 
less wages has been an important factor in American in- 
dustry. It is no less obvious that the opportunity to work 
has been lessened and that our unemployment problem has 
been accentuated by the competition of immigrant labor. 

Some indication of the extent of this competition be- 

mes evident from contrasting the results of our present 
immigration policy with that pursued before the war. In 
1914 there were 1,218,480 immigrants admitted. The 
same year 303,000 foreign-born people departed, leaving 
a net increase of 915,000. This was the second highest 
peak in immigration since 1820. 

In general it may be said that the influx of immigrants 
from 1900 to 1914 probably played a considerable part 
in holding down the earnings of American wage workers 
during the most prosperous period in our history before 
the World War. In the opinion of Professor T. N. 
Carver of Harvard University the placing of European 
immigration on a quota basis “has made possible the pres- 
ent wage scale and general diffusion of prosperity in this 
country.” 

The beginning of the war, however, caused a rapid de- 
cline in the net immigration figures. By 1918 the net 
immigration was 16,000. Continued business prosperity 
in the United States in 1919 and 1920 started the stream 
flowing again in this direction and by 1921, when we were 
entering upon a period of depression, 805,000 came to our 
shores. The competitive effect of this large number was 
lessened somewhat by the fact that 248,000 departed, 
leaving a net immigration of 557,000. 

The enactment of the quota law in May, 1921, and the 
persistence of the business depression during 1922 re- 
sulted in a net immigration of 111,000. A rapid increase 
| & in the net figure to 441,000 in 1923 and to 630,000 in 
ie” brought about a more drastic law in 1924. This law 


t only put a further limitation on numbers but gave 
advantages to those who came from the countries of north- 
ern Europe. These results were attained by fixing quota 
classes limited to 2 per cent of the nationals in the United 
States in 1890, which date preceded the great influx of 
immigrants from southern and southeastern Europe. 
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But neither of these laws imposed any numerical re- 
strictions on immigrants from countries in North and 
South America. Although the immigration from the Old 
World has been brought to a lower level, the proportion 
of immigrants from the American continents has increased 
from one-fifth of the total in 1921 to nearly three-fifths 
at the end of the fiscal year in June, 1926. Referring to 
the desire of some employers to encourage the immigra- 
tion of Mexican peons, Professor T. N. Carver points out 
that the coming of these peons will mean another race 
problem and that cheap labor and poverty are inseparable. 


Under the law of 1924 the net immigration for the 


"fiscal year of 1925 was 201,000 and for 1926 it was 227,- 


000. From July 1, 1926, to January 31, 1927, the net 
immigration was 148,052. Even at these rates we are 
importing enough people each year to establish a good 
sized city. The more these people are scattered, however, 
the less the effect of their competition for jobs and on 
wage rates. 


It has been shown in a study of Migration and Business 
Cycles by H. Jerome, under the auspices of the National 
Bureau of Economic Research, that immigration as it 
usually goes on “is not, and scarcely can be, a consistently 
beneficial factor in its relation to cyclical unemployment.” 
This is necessarily so because “to a large extent low em- 
ployment occurs concurrently in the country of emigration 
and the country of immigration. In such periods it be- 
comes virtually impossible for migration to ameliorate 
employment conditions in the one country without aggra- 
vating them in the other. If the emigrant leaves when 
industry is slack in his old home, he arrives in his new 
home when unemployment is likewise prevalent; and if 
he arrives when employment conditions are good, he 
ordinarily leaves his former home when the opportunities 
for employment are at their best.” Furthermore, the data 
indicate that the existence in periods of ‘prosperity of a 
large volume of new immigrants is conducive to an in- 
tensified expansion of industry. It tends to keep wages 
down and renders “less effective one of the possible 
checks to such expansion—namely, rising costs of pro- 
duction.” As for the relation of immigration to the 
general population question, in the opinion of Professor 
John M. Clark of Columbia University, “it must in the 
end be solved for the whole world if it is to be solved 
successfully. Nations which restrict their own increase 
cannot rest easy in the possession of a favored standard 
of living so long as there are hungry hordes of ‘inferior 
races’ which must be barred out, building dams against 
an ever increasing pressure. This parochial policy is not 
necessarily wrong, but it is not an ultimate solution.” 
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Bethlehem Steel Plan 


The controversy over the relative merits of trade union- 
ism and “company unionism” continues to rage, but dis- 
interested students of the subject are becoming convinced 
that neither type of organization can afford to overlook 
the distinctive merits of the other. A report on the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation's Employe Representation 
Plan made recently by Edward A. Lyman contains some 
significant facts. It relates the progress made from 1918, 
the year of its inauguration, to 1926. The War Labor 
Board established an employe representation plan in the 
main plant of the corporation, but in 1919 the employes 
at this plant combined with those at three other plants 
in a reorganized scheme under which the following results 
have been obtained, according to Mr. Lyman’s estimate. 

The company has not had a strike or any serious dis- 
turbance at any of its plants. The employes are working 
under safer and more healthful conditions, they are bet- 
ter paid, hours have been shortened, they participate in a 
company saving plan, and they are acquiring stock in the 
corporation. Of the total employes 35,000 own or are 
purchasing 107,305 shares valued at $16,730,500 upon 
which they have received $1,207,969 in dividends. 

Under a relief plan to help disabled employes and their 
dependents the amount paid during a period of 12 months 
ending May 31 was $819,383. During the last three years 
999 former employes have been put on the pension list, 
to whom $1,483,155 has been paid. In 1926 there were 
504 employes who received assistance in buying homes. 

The employes cooperate in the elimination of waste in 
materials and time, production has increased, and the 
employes have more stable employment. 

Regular monthly meetings are held with representatives 
elected by the employes. These representatives are 
designated by secret vote and they are “guaranteed ful! 
independence of action.” If any representative claims he 
has been discriminated against because of his activities in 
behalf of his constituents he has the right to appeal to the 
superior officers of the company and finally to the State 
Department of Labor or the United States Secretary of 
Labor whose decisions are final. But no case has ever 
been carried that far. 

“Any grievance, complaint, or suggested improvement 
is taken up with the plant representative of the manage- 
ment; if a solution fails, it goes to a joint committee on 
appeals. From there it may go to the president of the 
corporation, or even to an outside arbitrator.” 

During the nine years in which the plan has been in 
operation 4,666 cases have been under consideration. Of 
these 3,000 were settled in favor of the employes and 
713 in favor of the company, 541 were compromised, 270 
were withdrawn and 74 are pending. The remaining 
cases (68) which make up the total of 4,666 evidently 
pertained to matters over which there was no question of 
deciding them in favor of either party. 

The relative importance of the matters under considera- 
tion is indicated by the following classification of cases: 
Employment and working conditions, 1,116; wages, piece 
work, bonus and tonnage schedules, 1,013; safety and pre- 
vention of accidents, 662; practice, methods and economy, 
423; employes’ transportation, 347 ; health and works sani- 
tation, 339; pensions and relief, 319; housing and living 
conditions, 187; rules, ways and means, 106; athletics 
and recreation 54; education and publication, 46; and 
miscellaneous, 54. 


Conciliation in Industry 


A movement for the improvement of relations betwee 
British employers and employes has been started as a 
outgrowth of the. recent International Economic Confer- 
ence. Ata private gathering in July over which Seebohm 
Rowntree presided about 40 industrial and scientific organ- 
izations were represented besides government representa- 
tives from the Ministry of Labor and the Department of 
Overseas Trade. The Spectator says of it: “It is prob- 
able that as a result of the discussion which took place a 
beau geste to labor, influentially backed, will be made 

the idea being to promote the movement for in- 
creasing efficiency in industrial management, and a recog- 
nition that this must mean, if the full fruits are to be 
—— for all concerned, the cooperation and goodwill of 
or.” 

Mr. Baldwin in an address on August 27 alluded to the 
approaching Trades Union Congress and said, “What more 
worthy end is there than the peaceful development of our 
British industry? To that masters and men can make 
equal contribution. I look to the leaders of the 
trade unions, whose responsibility, like my own, is 
precisely equal to their position and their power, to give 
a lead in this sense.” 

Although some of the trade union leaders, who were 
bitter about the Trade Union Act, derided Mr. Baldwin 
for lending himself to one reactionary move after another, 
the president of the Trades Union Congress, George 
Hicks, responded to Mr. Baldwin’s gesture in a con- 
ciliatory manner. 


Mr. Hicks emphasized the need for 
testing out new methods of negotiation and stated oe 


belief that by cooperation both the efficiency of industry 
and the workers’ standard of life could be raised. 


In America, on the other hand, the president of the 
National Founders Association of the United States, 
William H. Barr, recently put forth a circular letter in 
which he denounced the American Federation of Labor 
for making what he characterized as a drive against the 
open shop. He warned his constituents that “there must 
be a continuous watch on unionist activities, and care 
must be taken that political alliances are not formed by the 
unions to destroy the open-shop movement.” As an ex- 
ample of an effective method of combating the unions he 
cites the Industrial Construction Company formed by the 
American Plan Association of Cleveland, Ohio, to main- 
tain the open shop in the building industry of that city. 

This company has a capital stock of $200,000 held by 
open-shop manufacturers, bankers, and other business 
men. The company is to carry on contracting business 
but “the unusual expenses incident to a fight with the 
labor unions will be paid out of a $2,000,000 fund, which 
has been raised by a group of citizens for that purpose.” 

In contrast to this belligerent policy Owen D. Young 
of the General Electric Company in an address at the 
dedication of a new building for the Harvard School of 
Business Administration called attention to the fact that 
“slowly we are learning that low wages for labor do not 
necessarily mean high profits for capital. We are learn- 


a diminishing commodity price level. We are learnit 

that productivity of labor is not measured alone by the 
hours of work, nor even by the test of physical fatigue 
in the particular job. We need to deal with not the limits 
to which men may go without physical exhaustion, but 


ing that an increasing wage level is wholly consistent a 
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the limits within which they may work with zest and 
spirit and pride of accomplishment.” 


With this sentiment Matthew Woll, a vice-president 
ee 


the American Federation of Labor, finds himself in 
hearty accord. In an address before an industrial con- 
ference on September 15 he stressed the fact that his 
organization regarded itself as an instrument of coopera- 
tion on equal terms with management and capital. Since 
modern industry is carried on by associated effort no 
group can manage without the others. “There must be 
organization [through which] each group can 
function and joint organization to deal with mutua! prob- 
lems.” 


Two Methodist Pronouncements 


1. THe CHURCH AND AGRICULTURE 


The recent meeting of the Laymen’s Association of the 
Illinois Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
received a report to the effect that 47 rural churches in 
Illinois had reduced the amount paid for pastor’s salary 
from $1,000 to $500 during the past year. This was the 
occasion for a discussion of the duty of the church in the 
present agricultural situation, in which Dean Herbert W. 
Mumford of the Illinois College of Agriculture and Dr. 
Charles W. Stewart, a prominent agricultural economist, 
participated. The result was a resolution which is being 
sent to other laymen’s associations of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church and to numerous religious agencies, 
both Catholic and Protestant. It is printed in part below: 

“WHEREAS, the evidence persists that throughout the 


ly causing personal distress to many of our members, 
ut is also rendering more difficult the problem of our 
churches in rural and other communities ; 

“WHEREAS, it is the belief of many of our members that 
the persistence of the depression is caused in part by 
disadvantages resulting from federal policies less favor- 
able to agriculture than to other branches of our economic 
system ; and 

“WHEREAS, it is the belief of many of our members that 
the disadvantages under which our rural communities 
struggle are partly remediable by measures which can 
bring equality to agriculture without imposing correspond- 
ing injustice upon groups already enjoying federal pro- 
tection: therefore be it 

“RESOLVED, that the Laymen’s Association of the Illinois 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church hereby 
urges that nation-wide study be given by religious agen- 
cies of laymen and clergymen so as to ascertain whether 
the national position of American agriculture is such as 
to warrant the belief of some of our members that social 
justice and sound national policy unite in favor of obtain- 
ing for agriculture a more prosperous condition in Amer- 
ican life.” 


1 “ge: of this Conference depression in agriculture is not 


2. Socrat Service CoMMISSION REPORT 


The report of the Committee on Social Service of the 
Michigan Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
is quoted here extensively because of its unusual interest 


s featured in the Michigan Christian Advocate, the 
tgan of Methodism in that state. The report reaffirms 
a “belief in Christian democracy,” and calls for a “social 
passion in the life of the church.” Changes must be made 
“in the spirit of men and the structure of society” to give 
reality to the following principles: 


Rs wil It was adopted by the Conference at its recent session and 
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“|. Freedom oi speech is an essential prerogative oi 
citizens of a Christian democracy and we pledge ourselves 
to resist any effort to curtail public discussion of public 
questions or to persecute any minority for espousing un- 
popular opinions. 

“2. We accept Jesus’ principle of the oneness of the 
world-wide human family and make it our aim to let no 
interest of self, family, church, class, race or nation 
separate us from any one or any body of our fellowmen. 

“4, We recognize that this lays immediately at our doors 
in Michigan the responsibility to establish a brotherly 
association with the Mexican who comes to work within 
the borders of our state. 

“ii, We recognize also the presence of twelve million 
Negro Americans in our country and accept our responsi- 
bility to cooperate with these people in their efforts to 
make themselves physically free from peonage, mentally 
free from ignorance, politically free from disfranchise- 
ment and socially free from insult. 

“iii, We accept full responsibility for a brotherly spirit 
in our dealings with all racial and national groups within 
our borders. 

“3. The church stands for the making of men; indus- 
try, with few exceptions, stands for the making of profits. 
The Christian motive and the profit motive are irreconcil- 
able. The desire for profits has developed the production 
ideal in industry with the result that skilled workmanship 
is being eliminated and men are being turned out of work 


- in late middle age without any means of support and so 


[3] 


become pauperized or crushed in spirit: The church must 
stand courageously in season and out of season for the 
first principle of the Kingdom of God—the supremacy of 
human values. Ultimately justice and goodwill in indus- 
try must issue in some form of industrial democracy which 
will conserve manhood and womanhood for social effec- 
tiveness. 

“4, War is an inglorious, ineffective, wasteful and un- 
Christian method of settling international difficulties. It 
is the duty of the church to give particular attention to 
means of producing a new heaven and a new earth here 
below. We must seize every opportunity and method to 
build the will to peace. Military training in the high 
schools and compulsory military training in colleges are 
contrary to the spirit of Jesus and the genius of America. 

“5. Self-determination must replace economic imperial- 
ism in our dealings with weaker peoples. 

“i. The United States might well set the world an 
example of enlightened statesmanship by affording the 
people of the Philippines an opportunity to express their 
own preferences as to the form of government under 
which they shall live, through some form of plebiscite. 

“ii. We protest against any imperialistic or militaristic 
attitude on the part of our government toward Latin 
America. The original Monroe Doctrine was intended to 
assure the free development of South American countries. 
There is evidence that it is now being used as a cover for 
American imperialism in those same countries. 

“iii. We strongly protest against any form of dollar 
diplomacy. We cannot agree to the principle that foreign 
investments must be protected by military force. 

“iv. We rejoice in the renaissance of mind and spirit in 
Asia and anticipate that our traditional policy of goodwill 
toward China will be continued. 

“6. The farm situation in our own land is in perilous 
condition. The farmer has suffered more than any other 
man in the post-war deflation and at the present time his 
taxes are higher in proportion than those of any other 
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group. These are examples of the unjust way in which he 
has been treated. He is asking not for charity or for relief 
but for simple justice. The church must stand by him in his 
demand for economic fair play while it continues to hold 
him loyal to his own ideal of being a gardener of God to 
feed the world.” 


A Side-Light on Prohibition 


When the Department of Research and Education was 
making its study of the prohibition situation, the report 
of which was published in 1925, its attention was drawn 
to a considerable body of case material accumulated by 
the Judge Baker Foundation of Boston, concerning the 
parents of delinquent children. It was thought that an 
analysis of this material might throw light on the effect 
of prohibition. The task was obviously an extensive one 
and called for experience in case study. The Department 
therefore brought the matter to the attention of the United 
States Children’s Bureau and the study was later under- 
taken under its direction. The results were published in 
the September, 1927, number of the Social Service Review, 
a new publication of the Chicago University Press to 
which reference has hitherto been made in this SERVICE. 

The records studied concerned the parents of children 
whom the Central Boston Juvenile Court had referred to 
the Judge Baker Foundation Clinic for psychiatric study. 
Only children who are regarded as serious offenders or 
whose behavior presents serious problems are sent to the 
Judge Baker Foundation but they included, during a six- 
year period, 28 per cent of the cases heard before the 
Central Boston Juvenile Court. There were case records 
of 2,378 delinquents belonging to 2,155 families covering 
an eight-year period from July 1, 1917, to June 30, 1925. 

Three-fourths of the fathers in these families whose 
race and nationality were determined were foreign-born, 
19 per cent were native white and 5 per cent were colored. 
On this point the report says: “Foreign-born parents, 
especially those from non-English-speaking countries, 
who are struggling with the problems of social, economic, 
and cultural adjustment to a strange environment, find 
themselves more frequently unable to cope with the be- 
havior problems of their children than native-born parents. 
As a consequence, the services of the court are enlisted 
more often for the children of foreign-born parents than 
for the children of native-born parents. On the other 
hand, since native and English-speaking parents are more 
frequently able to handle the conduct problems of their 
children, the children of such parents who come to the 
attention of the juvenile court are more likely to be seri- 
ously delinquent or to come from homes in which con- 
ditions are very unfavorable.” 

There were 1,575 fathers who were working and con- 
tributed to family support, 670 of whom (43 per cent) 
were employed in manufacturing and mechanical indus- 
tries as mechanics, factory operatives, laborers, etc. About 
one-fifth of these 670 were factory operatives and about 
one-fourth were skilled laborers—carpenters, plumbers, 
painters, etc.. Other skilled trades were also represented. 
Many of the families were already known to social service 
agencies: 70 per cent of those concerning whom more 
detailed information was obtained were registered with 
the Social Service Exchange or some other social service 
agency. 
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Information with reference to alcoholism was obtained 
in nearly all of the 2,155 families studied showing that, 
41 per cent of the children’s fathers were alcoholic ang 
that 7 per cent of the mothers were alcoholic. None 8 
the Italian or Jewish mothers were reported as intem- 
perate but 19 per cent of the mothers born in Ireland, 13 
per cent of the American-born mothers and about the 
same proportion of those coming from other English- 
speaking countries were shown to have been alcoholic, 
“These figures bear out the impression prevalent among 
some social workers that alcoholism among Italian and 
Jewish women is extremely rare but that among women of 
Irish, English, and American origin intemperance, al- 
though unusual, is sufficiently frequent to constitute a 
problem.” 


A comparison of the records for the period July 1’, 1917, 
to June 30, 1925, show, for all the cases in which a year-to- 
year comparison was possible, the following percentages 
of alcoholics and non-alcoholics, respectively, among the 
“male bread-winners” : 

Per cent Per cent 

Alcoholic Non-alcohoiic 
1917-1918 32.8 67.2 
1918-1919 41.0 59.0 
1919-1920 29.1 70.9 
1920-1921 17.4 82.6 
1921-1922 15.8 84.2 
1922-1923 26.7 73-3 
1923-1924 20.8 79.2 
1924-1925 22.6 77-4 


27.6 72.4 


While these figures show the characteristic increase 117 
alcoholism which social data reflect during the last few 
years, as compared with the early years of prohibition, it 
will be seen that there was in 1925 a substantial gain in 
temperance among families studied. 


In addition to the above, information was secured with 
reference to 582 of the fathers who had a record of in- 
temperance to determine the relative prevalence of 
intemperance in 1918-19 and 1924-25. The records show 
that in the earlier period, just before national prohibition 
was adopted, 469 of these 582 fathers were definitely re- 
ported to be alcoholic and 59 definitely reported as non- 
alcoholic. Of these 469, 257 were reported as still 
alcoholic in 1924-25 and 107 were definitely reported as 
non-alcoholic. Of the 59 who were non-alcoholic in 1918- 
19, 6 were found to be alcoholic in 1924-25 and 35 to be 
non-alcoholic. The numbers unaccounted for were due 
to lack of information or inapplicable data. Here again 
a substantial gain in temperance is shown in the two 
periods. 

The results of this study are probably typical. They 
show that alcoholism in parents is associated with juvenile 
delinquency and with the disruption of the family and 
desertion by the father. These factors are in turn closely 
related to the employment of the mother and consequently 
to care and guidance of the children. Alcoholism was 
also shown to be associated with the number of times a 
child appeared in court. But, while alcoholism was see 
to remain “a considerable problem among the parents ay 
delinquent children in Boston,” it was considerably less_ 
of a problem than in years before 1919. 
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